ON  THE   RE-READING   OF  BOOKS

become much more so than others. I doubt if many
of us find books that, like a few people, become
dearer to us as time passes, and to which we always
return with increasing interest. And the reason i'
that one's mental and spiritual outlook is not uni
f ormly the same, while his social and human wants,
such as his need of food and warmth, do remain
about the same0 One in a measure absorbs the book
and puts it behind him. It is like a place he has vis-
ited : he has had the view, and until the impression
is more or less obliterated he does not care to repeat
it. But one's friend is always a fresh stimulus: he
keeps the past alive for hirn (which the book can also
do in a measure), and he consecrates the present
(which the book cannot do). Indeed, the sense of
companionship which one can have in a book is but
a faint echo or shadow of the companionship he has
with persons. Yet this sense of companionship does
adhere to some books much more vividly than to
others. They are our books; they were written for
us; they become a part of our lives, and they do
not drop away from us with the lapse of time, as do
others. Different readers have felt this way about
such writers as Emerson, Carlyle, Wordsworth, and
Whitman: but it may be a question how writers
who make the intense personal appeal that these
men make will wear. Are they too special and indi-
vidual for future generations to recognize close kin-
ship with ? Will each age have its own doctors and
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